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INTERNATIONAL  MEAT  TRADE  IN  1950  1/ 


International  trade- in  meat  during  1950  excluding  Asia  and  other  minor 
meat-produc5.ng  countries,  decreased  to  slightly  under  4  billion  pounds, 
according  to  information  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign' Agricultural 
Relations,    This  estijnate,  although  close  to  the  1949  level,  is  still  sub- 
stantially belovr  the  1934-38  prewar  average  of  4s 55  billion  pounds.  Many 
countries  in  Europe  which  imported  large  quantities  of  meat  in  postwar  years 
have  now  increased  domiestic  production  to  gain  self-sufficiency.    In  some 
cases,  these  countries  have  started  modest  export  programs^ 

MEAT  l/:    International  trade  by  areas,  aver- 
age 1934-38,  annual  1948-1950, 
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pork,  mutton  and  lamb,  goat  and  horse  meatj  excludes  live  animals,  edible  offal 
lard,  rabbit  and  poultry  meat,    2/  Preliminary,    _2/  Excludes  exports  of- horse 
meat  from  the  United  States,  i/iiich  averaged  2  million  pounds  in  1935-39,  114  '  ■ 
million  in  1948,  33  million  in  1949  and  15  million  in  1950.    y  Not  available, 
_5/  Imports  do  not  balance  with  exports  as  trade  statistics  of  some  countries, 
especially  small  importing  countries,  do  not  show  separately  meat-  import  fig- 
"ures.    Also  in  postwar  years  some  countries  have  not  published  trade  statistics, 


1/  World  meat  production  for  1950  was  sumniarized  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
May  14,  1951  and  World  Hog  Numbers,  World  Cattle  Numbers  and  World  Sheep 
Numbers  were- summarized  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  dated  March  26,  April  9, 
and  April  23,  1951,  respectively,         '  '    -  ^ 


Reduced  exportable  surpluses  in  traditionally  important  exporting 
countries  tended  to  reduce  intornational  trcde  in  1950,    Present  indications 
are  that  international  moat  tr'\de  will  not  increase  substantially  during  1951 
and  is  likely  to  continue  close  to  the  levels  of  1949  and  1950,    Over  5  per- 
cent of  the  meat  produced  in  the  world  entered  international  trade  in  1950. 
Increases  in  meat  output  in  traditional  importing  countries,  however,  more 
than  offset  the  drop  in  supplies  from  export  sources g 

Movement  of  meat  between  countries  in  Europe  during  1950  reflected  an 
increased  production  from  intensive  livestock  breeding  programs  following 
the  war.    The  relaxi.ng  of  trade  restrictions  betwetm  Western  European  countries 
also  stimulated  trade.    The  volume  of  trade  in  Europe  last  year  was  close  to 
the  prev/ar  level,  but  ■  exports  from  Oceania  (Australia  and  New  Zealand)  and 
Africa  declined.    Drought  and  rising  domestic  consumption  limited  exportable 
supplies  in  many  of  the  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,    South  American 
exports  continued  to  decline  for  the  fourth  year  in  succession  and  vrcre 
substantially  below  pre'vvar  levels^ 

Channels  of  international  meat  trade  were  dominated  in  1950  by  South 
America,  Oceania  and  such  European  countries  as  Denmark,  Poland,  the  Netherlands 
Ireland  and  France,    Canada  v/as  the  most  important  exporting  country  in  North 
America p 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  importer  of  meat,  arr.ounted 
to  nearly  3  billion  pounds  or  75- percent  of  total  world  trade.    This  is  a 
slight  increase  over  1949,  but  still  below  the  3,5 "billion  pounds  imported  - 
during  the  prewar  period  of  I934-I938,    Although  total  imports  for  1950  rose, 
the  increase  occurred  .in  the  first  half  of  the  year  with  shipments  in  the 
latter  half  actually  being  lov/Cir  than  in  the  sam.e  period  of  1949  because  of 
the  termination  of  Argentine  shipments  after  July  of  1950  when  no  nev/  agree- 
ment was  negotiated,    A  substantial  rise  in  domestic  meat  output- in  the 
United  Kingdom  coupled  with  an  increase  in  liftings  from  Deraiark,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  France  and  Poland  contributed  to  offset  the  decline  in  e:'Cports, 
fr'om  Argentina,    Per  capita  consimption  in  the  United  Kingdom  reportedly 
increased  in  1950  v;hen  compr.red  \d.th  1948  and  1949.    V^Tith  the  resumption  of 
shipments  from.  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  outlook  for  1951  is  for  a  ccntiniied 
.rise  in  the  British  per  capita  consumption  v;hich,  however,  remains  below  prev/ar 
levels e 

From  the  standpoint  of  individual  countries,  around  25  percent  of  the 
total  world  niovem.ent  was  supplied  by  Argentina,    Exports  from  this  country 
declined  in  1950  because  of  a  reduced  moat  output  and  a  marked  rise  in  domestic 
con suir.pt ion,    VJith  suspension  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  mid-1950, 
Argentina  developed  other  markets  and  succeeded  in  moving  sizable  quantities 
of  canned  meat  to  the  United  States,    Outlets  were  found  in  other  South  iimerican 
and  European  countries.    Because  of  rising  domestic  consumption  .and  commitments 
to  the  United  Kingdom  vmder  the  new  trade  agreement,  some  curtailment  of 
Argentine  meat  products  availeJblc  for  the  United  States  and  other  markets  is 
likely  for  1951,    Exports  from  Uruguay  have  steadily  increased  during  the 
postwar  period,  but  still  are  somcv/hat  bolov/  prewar.    In  1950,  total^export 
trade  anountcd  to  294  million  pounds,  10  percent  above  the  1949  movement  and 


-  3  - 


7  percent  of  the- world  total*    The  increase  resulted  from  larger  quantities 
of  meat  exported,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1950  "when  compared  vri.th  1949.    However,  meat  exports  to  the 
British  came  to  a  standstill  after  July  of  1950  as  the  first  export  year  of 
the  Ninth  Meat  Contract  with  the  British  terminated  on  June  30,    The  increase 
in  exports  during  1950  is  also  due  to  free  market  sales  to  contintental 
Europe,  jDarticularly  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Western 
Gcmany, 

Brazil^  exports  continued  to  decline  in  1950  and  were  IZ+V  million 
pounds  below  the  1934-3^  prewar  average,    Brazil  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  moving  meat  during  1950«    Not  only  have  governmental' export 
license  requirements  become  more  restrictive  in  the  past  few  years,  but 
export  packers  have  suffered  a  competitive  disadvanta.ge  vrhen  attempting  to 
sell  meat  on  the  world  market  because  of  currency  devaluations  in  other 
exporting  countries  during  late  1949 •    Paraguay  likewise  decreased  meat 
exports.    Around  18  million  pounds'  were  moved  in  1950  as  compared  vath  31 
million  pounds  in  1949.    The  1934-38  average  was  ciose  to  l6  million  pounds. 

New  Zealand  contributed  around  19  percent  to  world- meat  trade  in  1950, 
Total  exports  from  this  country  were  763  million  pounds,  a  slight  decline  ■ 
from  the  1949  "level,  but  still  28  percent  above  the  D.934-3S  prewar  average 
of  594  million  pounds.    The  bulk  of  New  Zealand's  export  supply  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  terns  of  the  bulk  purchase  contract,    Australian  exports 
also  declined  from  5^1  million  pomds  in  1949  to  494  million  in  1950,  This 
is  about  12  percent  of  the  total  world  movenr-nt,    Australia's  1950  exports 
vjere  roughly^  the  same  as  the  prewar  average-.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
most  im.portant  taker  of  all  classes  of  meat,  followed  ,by  a  number  of  British 
colonies  and  Egypt »  - 

Denmark  was  the  outstanding  European  supplier  of  meat,  exporting  around 
590  million  pounds  during  1950,  around  15  percent  of  the  world  total.  The 
1950  trade  showed  a  sharp  increase  of  80  percent  when  compared  with  1949. 
The  bulk  of  the  increase  was  in  pork  products, while  beef  exports " actually 
declined,    Danish    exports  now  exceed  the  1935-39  prewar  average.    This  was 
made  possible  because  of  generally  favorable  growing  and  feeding  conditions 
of  the  pe.st  few  years  which  allowed  a  greater  livestock  population  and  a 
larger  slaughter,  ,  Ireland  m.oved  over  80  million  pounds  in  1950,  a  sizable 
increase  when  comparl3S~wrDi'  51  million  pounds  exported  the  previous  year,  ' 
Although  the  British  market,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  European  markets, 
continued  as  primary  outlets  for  Irish  meat,  small  shipments  to  the  United 
States  were  initiated  in  raid-1950.    Up  to  the  end  of  December  about  500  tons 
(1,1  million' pounds)  of  frozen  beef  had  been  shipped  to  the  United  States^ 
Export  moat  trade  in  the  Netherlands  rose  substantially  last  year,  amounting 
to  85  million  pounds »    The  Netherlands  changed  from  a  net  importer  in  1949  to 
a  net  exporter  in, 1950,    This  transition  was  possible  because  of  a  larger 
domestic  beef  and  pork  output*    The  increased  beef  production  was  connected 
with  governmental  pressure  on  farmers  to  market  heavy  cattle  in  viev/  of  rising 
costs  and  difficulties  in  acquiring  domestic  and  especially  imported  feeds. 


Belgium  has  boon  a  strong  importer  of  meats  during  postwar  years,  but 
in  19.50  attained  a  balance  of  exports  with  imports.    French  exports  were 
placed  at  73  million  pomids  in  1950,  the  highest  ever  recorded.    This  is 
almost  3  times  as  large  as  the  previous  year,  and  is  far  above  the  1934-3^ 
prewar  average.    Some  tapering  of  exports  in  1951  is  indicated  with  a  view 
to  checking  the  abnormal  rise  in  meat  prices  in  France,    A  sharp  decline  in 
moat  exports  from  Madagascar  was  reported  for  1950.    Madagascar,  normally 
an  important  supplier  to  France,  moved  only  14  million  pounds  in  1950  as 
compared  with       million  in  1949^    Meat  from  Madagascar,  which  is  reasonably 
priced  for  the  domestic  trade,  is  too  highly  priced  to  meet  competition  once 
it  reaches  France,    The  prospect  for  1951  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  1950, 

On  the  basis  of  limited  data  available,  it  is  estimated  that  Poland 
exported  around  92  million  pounds  in  1950,  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
45  million  reported  for  1949,  but  under  the  113  million  pounds  average  during 
the  1934-38  prewar  period,  ■ 

-  The  United  States  remained  a  net  importer  of  meat  in  1950,    Imports  of 
moat,  mostly  beef  and  veal,  increased  in  1950  to  368  million  pounds,  carcass 
weight  equivalent.    This  quantity  was  52  percent  greater  than  for  1949  and 
exceeded  imports  of  meat  in  any  previous  year  except  in  1918,    Exports  of 
meet  totaled  around  S?  million  pounds,    Canada  continued  to  be  the  outstanding 
supplier  of  meat  for  the  United  States  market „    Canadian  exports  dropped  from 
202  million  pounds  in  1949  to  188  million  pounds  in  1950,    This  compares  with 
an  average  of  193  million  pounds  moved  during  the  1935-39  prewar  period.  The 
decline  is  attributed  largely  to  the  drop  in  exports  of  pork  products  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  a  decrease  in  the  movement  of  refrig- 
erated beef  to  the  United  States  (actually  around  17  million  pounds  less  in 
1950) t    The  importance  of  the  United  States  market  for  Canadian  cattle  and 
beef  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  exports  were  about  3O  percent  of 
total  marketings.    Total  Mexican  meat  exports  dropped  sharply  in  1950  after 
reaching  record  levels  in  1948  and  1949e    Trade  during  1950,  hov/ever,  was 
substantially  above  previare    Mexican  canned  meat  exports  declined  from  the 
peak  years  of  1948  and  1949.    Exports  during  both  of  these  years  were  largely 
accounted  for  by  Commodity  Credit  .Corporation  contracts,    A  marked  increase  in 
exports  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  to  Greece  partially  offset  the  decrease  in 
canned  meat  trade. 

The  world  meat  trade  pattern  changed  significantly  in  1950  when  contrasted 
v/ith  1949  and  prewar,    Europe  is  nov;  in  an  im.proved  position,  but  will  prob- 
ably not  increase  meat  output  during  1951i*    Some  tapering  of  production  in 
Europe  is  possible  unless  adequate  feed  supplies  are  securede  .  With  the 
continuation  of  high  employment  in  most  countries,  the  demand  for  meat  and 
moat  products  will  continue  strong.    Consumption  of  meat  is  increasing  in  most 
coiontries,  and  is  above  prewar  levels  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  remains  . 
below  prev/ar  standards  in  Europe, 
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